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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE. 
(Continued from page 214.) 


We have already seen by the tenor of his 
remarks at the commemorative meeting at Bir- 
mingham, that Mr. Sturge’s motto was, ‘to 
bring what had been gained in aid of what yet 
remained to be accomplished,’ When, therefore, 
the great labor and excitement through which 
he had to pass in connection with the appren- 
ticeship question had somewhat subsided, he 
began, early in 1839, to take measures for the 
formation of a new Society, for the systematic 
prosecution of the work which, as he then 
described, still remained todo. The old Anti- 
slavery Society had been virtually, if not for- 
mally, dissolved; and there was no body then 
in existence to be the representative and organ 
of the Anti-slavery sentiment, which recent 
events had proved was still strong in the heart 
of the nation. 

His first step was to call a preliminary and 
unofficial conference of the frieads of the slave, 
at which it was resolved to summon a meeting 
of delegates at Exeter Hall, on April 17th and 
18th, 1839, to consider the necessity of some 
combined and organized effort for the promo- 
tion of the cause. This meeting accordingly 
teok place at the appointed time, and issued in 
the establishment of ‘The British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society,’ which is still in active 
operation. The fundanental principles of the 
Association were embodied in the following 
resolution :— 

‘That so long as slavery exists there is no 
reasonable prospect of the annihilation of the 
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of slavery and tke slave trade will be attained 
most effectually by the employment of those 
means which are of a moral, religious and pa- 
cifie character ; and that no measures be re- 
sorted to by this Society, in the prosecution of 
those objects, but such as are in entire accord- 
ance with these principles.’ 

As some of those present at the meeting 
were disposed to favor the attempt to put down 
the slave-trade by the employment of armed 
cruisers on the coast of Africa, there was con- 
siderable difficulty in bringing them to accede 
to the latter part of this resolution. But on 
that point Mr. Sturge was immovable. Be- 
sides his strong conviction that the attempt to 
put down the traffic by mere external coercion, 
while slavery itself existed and offered such 
abundant temptation t the cupidity of reckless 
and unprincipled men, would be entirely use- 
less, and perhaps worse than useless, by aggra- 
vating the horrors without materially diminish- 
ing the extent of the trade; his Christian con- 
science revolted from the idea of trying to pro- 
mote philanthropic ends by violence and blood. 

When the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Society had been fully organized, Mr. Sturge 
became anxious that it should adopt some 
means of bringing the sacred cause committed 
to its charge before the attention of the world 
in all its relations and bearings. To this end 
it was determined to convoke what was called 
a ‘world’s convention.’ Early in 1840 the 
committee of the new association issued an in- 
vitation to the friends of freedom and human- 
ity in all countries of Christendom ‘to a gen- 
eral conference in London,’ as this document 
expressed it, ‘in order to deliberate on the 
best means of promoting the interests of the 
slave ; of obtaining his immediate and uncon- 
ditional freedom, and by every pacific measure 
to hasten the utter extinction of the slave- 
trade. To this conference they earnestly in- 
vite the friends of the slave of every nation 
and of every clime.’ 

But it may be readily imagined that to en- 
sure the success of such a project, much more 


slave trade, and of extinguishing the sale and|was necessary than the issuing of circulars, 
barter of human beings: That the extinction! however earnest- and importunate Nothing 
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but the living fire of intense personal zeal and 
devotion could suffice to kindle in the hearts of 
others an interest strong enough to induce the 
exertions and sacrifices required for the occa- 
sion. And indeed, the activity of mind and 
body which Mr. Sturge put forth at this time 
in order to render the anticipated meeting 
effective, was truly marvellous. 

The result of all this care and labor was, 
that a very generous response to the invita- 
tion of the committee was received, not only 
from all parts of the United Kingdom, but 
from the British colonies, the continent of 
Europe, and the United States. The first 
meeting of the conference was held at Free- 
mason’s Hall, on Friday, June 12, 1840. The 
members began to assemble before ten o’clock, 
and by eleven o'clock the spacious hall was 
filled with a body of between 500 and 600 dele- 
gates, together with a large number of visitors. 

It was, indeed, a remarkable assembly.— 
Those whose eyes are dazzled only by the glit- 
ter of rank, and fashion, and worldly fame, 
might find little there to attract their attention 
or command their esteem; but no man whose 
heart could be touched with sympathy for the 
wrongs of the oppressed, or with admiration 
for that noblest kind of heroism which seeks 
its reward in the triumphs of humanity and 
mercy, could glance along those thronging 
benches, without an emotion of singular inter- 
est and respect. For there was gathered no 
unworthy representation of ‘the pledged phi- 
lanthropy of earth.’ There might be seen the 


. veteran champions of the cause of the slave in 


the British Parliament, Buxton, and Lushing- 
ton, and O’Connell, and Villiers, the great 
name of Brougham only being wanting, his 
shattered health having obliged him to be con- 
tent with ouly sending words of cordial greet- 
ing to his old allies, by letter. There were 
also the men who, by their varied and vigorous 
eloquence, had evoked and organized the pub- 
lic sentiment out of doors, which had clothed 
their parliamentary leaders with such resistless 
power before the legislature; men like John 
Burnet, and George Thompson, and John Sco- 
ble, and Samuel Bowly, and a score besides, 
hardly less worthy of mention, who had carried 
into every corner of the kingdom the sacred 
fire which had burst at length into such a blaze 
ax to have illuminated the whole land. 

There, likewise, were a ‘faithful few among 
the faithless found’ of the literary men of our 
country—for, unhappily, it must be confessed 
that the cause of emancipation in England has 
owed little to the influence of the fourth estate 
—in the persons of Thomas Campbell, and John 
Bowring, and Josiah Conder, and Colonel 
Thompson. The West Indies had sent William 
Knibb, and John Clark, and others, to *repre- 
sent the noble band of missionaries who had so 
long and bravely battled with the monster 
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slavery on its own soil. From the United 
States had come some of the chosen men in 
that little gallant army of abolitionists who, 
amid infinite obloquy and scorn, were lifting up 
a banner in the name of the Lord, for right- 
eousness and freedom in their own land ; among 
whom were Birney and Stanton, Lloyd Garri- 
son and Wendell Phillips, and ‘ of honorable 
women not a few.’ France had sent a consid- 
erable delegation, headed by the respected 
names of Isambert and Cremieux, who had al- 
ready distinguished themselves in the senate 
and at the bar as the friends of the persecuted 
and oppressed. While scattered throughout 
the room might have been seen scores and hun- 
dreds of men and women, who, in all partsof the 
country, through evil report and good report, 
had, by their counsels, and efforts, and un- 
sparing liberality, sustained the cause of those 
that were ready to perish, the large majority 
consisting of the members of that society 
whose noblest distinction it is to have ever been 
the foremost apostles of freedom and philan- 
thropy. 

Over this assembly presided the venerable 
Thomas Clarkson, his body bent beneath the 
burden of more than eighty years, but his 
heart beating as warmly as ever for the cause 
of the enslaved ; while Joseph Sturge was felt 
by all to be the animating spirit of the scene, 
to whose influence and energy it was owing, in 
a main degree, that this large body of dele- 
gates had been brought together, whose ardent 
zeal pervaded every part of the proceedings, 
and whose gentle and generous temper did 
much to blend all elements into harmony. 

The opening scene of the convention was one 
of the most solemn and thrilling ever witnessed 
in a publicassembly. It has been described by 
Haydon, the painter, in language at once so 
picturesque and pathetic, that we cannot do bet- 
ter than borrow his words. He had been 
asked to attend professionally, to see whether 
such an assemblage might not be a fit subject 
for an historical picture. He had gone, as he 
acknowledges, reluctantly enough, with a lit- 
tle, probably, of that half-contemptuous feeling, 
with which men of his class too often look 
from a distance upon benevolent enterprises of 
this nature. 

‘On entering the meeting,’ he says, ‘at the 
time appointed, I saw at once I was in the 
midst of no common assembly. The venerable 
and benevolent heads which surrounded me, 
soon convinced me that materials existed of 
character and expression in the members pres-, 
ent, provided any one moment of pictorial in- 
terest should occur. In a few minutes an un- 
affected man got up, and informed the meeting 
that Thomas Clarkson would attend shortly ; 
he begged no tumultuous applause might greet 
his entrance, as his infirmities were great, and 
he was too nervous to bear, without risk of in. 
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jury to his health, any such expressions of death-warrant of slavery all over the earth was 
their good feeling towards him. The Friend boded by that AMEN ! 
who addressed them was Joseph Sturge,aman| ‘I have seen the most affecting tragedies, 
whose whole life has been devoted to amelio-' imitative and real; but never did I witness in 
rate the condition of the unhappy. | life or in the drama, so deep, so touching, so 

‘In a few minutes the aged Clarkson came pathetic an effect produced on any great as- 
in, grey and pent, leaning on Joseph Sturge sembly as by the few unaffected, unsophisti- 
for support, and approached with feeble and cated words of this aged and agitated person. 
tottering steps, the middle of the convention.| ‘The women wept, the men shook off their 
T had never seen him before, nor had most of tears, unable to prevent their flowing ; for my- 
the foreigners present: and the anxiety to look! self, I was so affected and astonished that it 
on him betrayed by all, was exceedingly un-| was many minutes before I recovered sufficient- 
affected and sincere. Immediately behind|ly to perceive the moment of interest I had 
Thomas Clarkson were his daughter-in-law, the | longed for had come to pass—and this was the 
widow of his son, and his little grandson. moment | immediately chose for the picture.’ 

‘ Aided by Joseph Sturge and his daughter,} There never, certainly, was an occasion on 
Clarkson mounted to the chair¥ sat down in it| which the subject of slavery in every part of 
as if to rest, and then in a tender, feeble voice,|the world, and in all its aspects, relations, 
appealed to the assembly for a few minutes’ med-| and influences, was brought before the public 
itation before he opened the convention. The|in so complete and comprehensive a manner as 
venerable old man put his hand simply to his|at this conference. Nor can it be doubted that 
forehead, as if in prayer, and the whole assem-| it was the means of imparting a new impulse to 
bly followed his example; for a minute there|the cause of emancipation throughout the civ- 
was the most intense silence [ ever felt. Hav-| ilized world. 
ing inwardly uttered a short prayer, he was 
again helped up; and bending forward, leaning 
on the table, he spoke to the great assembly as 
a patriarch standing near the grave, or as a 
kind father who felt an interest for his chil- 
dren. Every word he uttered was from his 
heart—he spoke tenderly, tremulously ; and, in 
alluding to Wilberforce, acknowledged, just as 
an aged man would acknowledge, his decay of 
memory in forgetting many other dear friends 
whom he could not then recollect. After sol- 
emnly urging the members to persevere to the 
last, till slavery was extinct, lifting his arm 
and pointing to heaven (his face quivering with 
emotion), he ended by saying: ‘‘ May the Su- 
preme Ruler of all human events, at whose dis- 
posal are, not only the hearts, but the intellects, 
of men—may He, in His abundant mercy, 
guide your councils and give His blessing upon 
your labors.” There was a pause of a moment, 
and then, without an interchange of thought 
or even of look, the whole of this vast meeting, 
men and wowen, said, in a tone of subdued and 
deep feeling, “ AMEN! AMEN !” 

‘ To the reader not present it is scarcely pos- 
sible to convey, without affectation, the effect 
on the imagination of one who, like myself, 
had never attended benevolent meetings, had no 
notion of such deep sincerity in any body of 
men, or of the awful and unaffected piety of 
the class I had been brought amongst. That 
deep-toned AMEN came on my mind like the 
knell of a departing curse ; I looked about me 
on the simple and extraordinary people, ever 
ready with their purse and their person, for the 
accomplishment of their great object ; and if 

ever sound was an echo to the sense, or if ever 
deep and undaunted meaning was conveyed to 
the depths of the soul by sound alone, the 


































(To be continued.) 
In all the shifting aspects of the one web of 
Christian experience, which the life of the apos- 
tle of the Gentiles supplies, thanksgiving and 


prayer were the light and shade, the warp and the 
woof.— Howson. 





JOSEPH RICHARDSON. 


[We copy the following from the report of 
the Committee on the Negro Education Fund 
to the Meetivg for Sufferings in London, in 5th 
month last. The information it contains will 
doubtless be interesting to many Friends in 
Ohio and Canada. } ° 


Many of those who attended our Yearly 
Meeting in 1862 must have observed the un- 
usual presence of a Negro Friend. He had 
then recently arrived in this country. He was 
born and brought up as a slave in the State of 
Kentucky, whence he made his escape about 
eight years ago, setting out with two compan- 
ions, one of whom was shot dead by their pur- 
suers; and great hardships had to be endured 
by the survivors, before they reached the free 
soil of Ohio. Here he settled among Friends, 
and after a time was received into membership ; 
but, on the breaking out of war, feeling himself 
unsafe, he fled into Canada and supported him- 
self by daily work. Whilst there, his mind 
was brought under deep religious feeling, that 
it would be right for him to visit Africa, and 
that his Lord had work for him to do, in labor- 
ing amongst the poor of the people in the line 
of the gospel, in any way that might be opened 
before him. 

He accordingly obtained a certificate of 
memberehip from his own Monthly Meeting 
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(Norwich, Canada West), and a letter of kind 
introduction from a friend of New York, and 
came to this country, not daring to set foot on 
board an American vessel direct for Liberia, 
for fear of being recaptured. 

.' Feeling deeply the need of elementary learn- 
ing, he was placed at Sibford School, where he 
remained about a yearand a half, and whilst there 
his desire to make himself useful to others 
was shown in various ways; in a First-day 
School which he gathered around him, teach- 
ing from his small store of knowledge those 
still more unlearned than himself; in the dis- 
tribution of tracts, &c., and in reading to the 
poor and seeking to influence them for good. 
To quote his own words—“I often take my 
Bible in the morning and go round to the cot- 
tagers, and read to those who cannot read for 
themselves.” These simple labors of love were 
highly valued. 

Towards the close of last yéar he appre- 
hended that the time was come for him to go 
and see what the Lord had for him to do in 
Africa. Having been supplied with a suitable 
equipment of Bibles and Testaments, school 
books, tracts, &c., together with letters of intro- 
duction, and a little money to start with, (but 
intending to work his way forward when there), 
he embarked from Liverpool at the end of last 
First month for Monrovia in Liberia. 


A few extracts from the touching letter of a 

valued correspondent will:close these remarks. 
“ Monrovia, April 6, 1864. 

“ Dear Friend,—It is with feelings of deep 
sorrow that [| have to announce to you the 
death of Jos. Richardson, whom we had the 
gratification of welcoming among us one month 
ago as a fellow laborer in our great work. It 
appedrs that he had contracted a very heavy 
cold, and his lungs were seriously affected. 
He informed us on his arrival that be was 
taken very ill one week after leaving Liverpool, 
and had continued feeble up to the time of his 
reaching Monrovia, the 29th of February. 

“ About two weeks after his arrival he was 
attacked with African fever. He very soon 
sank into a comatose state, and died on the 
morning of March 29th. 

“Tam much pleased to state that before his 
decease he gave satisfactory and cheering evi- 
dence to those around of his piety. His sud- 
den death is inexplicable to us. But it is the 
Lord—‘ He doeth according to His will in the 
armies of heaven and among the inhabitants of 
the earth. None can stay his hand, or say un- 
to Him, what doest thou ?’ 

“ Joseph Richardson, beside bearing testi- 
mony, during his brief sojourn among us, to 
the power of Christianity on the life and con- 
duct, has produced a very favorable impression 
of that form of Christianity followed by 

Friends,’ of which body he was, I believe, a 


consistent member. Those with whom he 
boarded, and who had the care of him in his 
illness bear gratifying testimony to the quiet- 
ness and peaceableness of his demeanor in 
health, and to his uncomplaining and submis- 
sive disposition in sickness. 

“© my dear Sir! the work to be done here 
is great. Few and feeble as we are, we are by 
no means Sufficient for it. May the Lord send 
forth laborers into his harvest. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“Epwp. W. BLYDEN.” 





The spirit of thankfulness! How it eases 
every task, how it turns everything into gold, 
how it spreads, like light, through all the de- 
tails of life. 





THE SOUTHERN PRESS ON JEFFERSON DAVIS’ 
MESSAGE. 

The Richmond Whig of the 9th ult. says :— 
“Two propositions are plainly deducible from 
the President’s Message. . 

Ist. That the condition of freedom is so 
much better than that of servitude, that it 
may be bestowed on the negroes as a reward. 

2d. That the Confederate Government has 
the right to acquire the possession of slaves by 
purchase or impressment with compensation, 
and then emancipate them without the con- 
sent of the States, or to impress them even 
without the consent of their masters. 

The first proposition is a repudiation of the 
opinion held by the whole South, and a large 
portion of mankind in other countries, that 
servitude is the divinely appointed condition 
for the highest good of the slaves—is that con- 
dition in which the negroes may attain the 
highest moral and intellectual advancement of 
which they are capable, and may enjoy most 
largely of such comforts and blessings of life 
as are suited to them. Of this we have no 
doubt, and we hold that it cruelly deprives the 
slaves of the care and guardianship of their 
masters. If the slave must fight, he should 
fight for the blessings he enjoys asa slave, 
and not for the miseries that attend him if 
freed. 

The second proposition is still more startling. 
It is the concession that the Confederate Gov- 
ernment has the power and right to extermi- 
nate slavery, by the simple process of impress- 
ing and purchasing all the slaves, and then 
emancipating them.” 

The Richmond Enquirer uses the following 
strong languege :—“ Jefferson Davis has chosen 
to open up questions both deep and dangerous, 
which, if congress do rot close them up per- 
emptorily, may gravely disquiet our people 
and compromise our cause. It is truly aston- 
ishing and almost incredible, that now, in the 
fourth year of our independence, and of a ter- 
rible war waged to vindicate that independence 


~~ 


~~. 
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—after breaking up the Federal Union because 
we would not suffer the Washington Congress 
to interfere with our State institutions—the 
President of the Confederate States should 
‘invite’ the Richmond Congress to consider a 
project for emancipating slaves by the Confed- 
erate authorities, and should at the same time 
speak of this emancipation as‘a reward for 
faithful service,’ as a boon and a blessing, as 
something which would place these negroes in 
a better position than before. Jefferson Davis 
thus intimates his opinion, first, that laws of 
Congress, or the action of the confederate exec- 
utive, can liberate slaves; and, second, that 
slavery is so dire and hideous an evil as to 
make escape from its horrors a reward and a 
boon, even to an old worn-out negro at the end 
of a term of ‘ faithful service.’ 

“We have been accustomed to think in 
this southern country that the best friends of 
the negroes were their own masters; and that 
we were bound to withstand the cruel philan- 
thropy of Yankee statesmanship, not only by 
constitutional principle and State pride, but 
also by our duty towards those creatures who 
grow underourcare. The sad destiny of those 
slaves whom Yankees have stolen, or otherwise 
‘ liberated,’ has satisfied us still more clearlg 
that common humanity required us to stand 
between our negro population and the tender 
mercies, which are cruel, of their false and per 
ilous Northern friends. Most Southern men, 
too, had flattered themselves that it was a 
blessing ‘to the used-up and worn-out negro, at 
the end of his faithful service, to have a kind 
master to take care of him. But now the Pres- 
ident of the Confederate States opens quite 
another view of the matter. 

‘ According to his message it is a rich re- 
ward for faithful service to turn a negro wild. 
Slavery, then, in the eyes of Jefferson Davis, 
keeps the negro out of something which he 
has capacity to enjoy; it depresses him below 
the level to which nature has given him powers 
to attain ; it hinders the development of his 
faculties for good; it forbids his pursuit of 
happiness. Jf the case be so, then slavery is 
originally, radically, incurably wrong and sin- 
ful, and the sum of all barbarism. This is 
what Seward and Sumner say, and.thisis what 
Jefferson Davis says after them. They in- 
voked the Federal congress to discourage and 
discountenance slavery in the Territories; he 
invites the Confederate congress to consider 
the expediency of beginning to abolish it in 
the States. 

“This will never do. The slighest counten- 
ance given to those unwholesome notions may 
produce worse effects than can be at once per- 
ceived. Not only our invading enemies, but those 
foreign nations which are watching our struggle 
with deep interest, will be greatly struck by 
the suggestion of the message, and will look on 


curiously to see how Congress and the country 
will deal with it; to see whether there was any 
real principle in our resistance to Federal usur- 
pation ; to judge whether our zeal for State 
rights, and our theory of the justice and be- 
neficence of slavery, were nothing but adishon- 
est sham all the while; and whether the 
Northern people and ourselves are not in fact, 
after all our fighting, one homogeneous people, 
one in principles, or want of principle; one in 
our political er social theories, one in our tricky 
ways,—all slippery Yankees together. 

‘“¢ Whatever respect for the Confederacy has 
been impressed on the mind of European na- 
tions, whatever desire now exists amongst the 
best of their people to see us recognized by the 
world, and to give our form of civilization fair 
play aud an open field to develop what good 
may be in it—all such feelings would be extin- 
guished at once, if the theories of the Mes- 
sage should now be entertained.” 

The Lynchburg American deals plainly with 
the subject, and is afraid to put arms into the 
hands of the slaves. It says: 

“ It is painful to reflect how soon the land- 
marks of great principles are lost amid the 
throes of revolution. For forty years the peo- 
ple of the South have been fiercely battling 
against the mad schemes of the abolitionists to 
destroy the institution of domestic slavery. 
We have uniformly contended that negroes 
were property, and that slavery was a local in- 
stitution, with which no power under the sun 
could interfere save the sovereign States them- 
selves, in their individual capacity. For this 
great principle of the right of the States to reg- 
ulate their domestic institutions to suit them- 
selves, we went to war with the North, and for 
nearly four years have maintained the dreadful 
conflict with unexampled success. Just at the 
momeut when all the gigantic schemes of the 
enemy to subjugate us have failed, when Grant 
is panting for breath to renew a contest in 
which he bas been completely baffled, and 
Sherman is toiling to escape from the toils of 
Hood, which threaten the- destruction of his 
army ; just at the auspicious moment when the 
bright and glorious day of independence is 
about to break upon us with the Splendor of an 
unclouded sun ; just at such a moment it is grave- 
ly proposed by respectable though chimerical 
journals of the Soutk to ignore all our past car- 
dinal principles, surrender the great question 
for which we went to war, and do for ourselves 
precisely what Lincoln and the abolitionists pro- 
posed to do for us without war—abolish slavery. 

This is the naked proposition of those who 
advocate the conscription of our slaves as sol- 
diers. They, propose to conscript “all the able- 
bodied negroes of the country” between the 
ages of 18 and 45 “respectively,” arm and 
equip them in the field as soldiers along with 
our white men. As an inducement to make 
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these negroes faithful to our cause they are to 
be given their freedom, and permitted to live 
among us after the war as freemen. The re- 
sult of such a proposition, if successful, cannot 
be. mistaken by a blind man or an idiot. It 
will convert the sovereign States of the Confed- 
eracy into free negro colonies, with all the social 
and political evils which attend the amalgama- 
tion of adverse races. If our negro men are 
made free, then justice and sound policy would 
require that their wives and children should be 
permitted to enjoy freedom along with their 
husbands and fathers, on the principle an- 
nounced by the Richmond Lnqguirer, “ that 
they who fight for freedom deserve to be free- 
men.” Whether this be just or not, it is very 
certain that our slaves once made freemen, and 
trained in the skill of arms, and the hardships 
of the camp, and the dangers of the battle 
field, would not only insist on their own free- 
dom, but on the freedom of their entire race. 

Nay, more. They would insist, and have the 
right to insist, at the point of the bayonet, upon 
enjoying all the civil, social, and political rights 
enjoyed by their former masters, on the ground 
that they had suffered equally all the dangers 
and responsibilities of the struggle. 

Look at the question in another point of view. 
If our slaves are made soldiers, then they will 
have to be governed by the same tnilitary laws 
which govern the white man, because we have 
only one military code. They will, therefore, 
be ipso facto the equal of their masters, enti- 
tled to the same rights and subject only to the 
same punishments. The insolence of our for- 


mer slaves would have to be endured, or, if 


chastised, they would have the right and the 
force to chastise back again ; thus destroying 
the first principle of negro subordination, which 
is the life of the institution at the South. 

But supposing the question to be fraught 
with none of these terrible social and political 
evils, it is perfectly clear to our mind that arm- 
ed negroes would be a source of perpetual dan- 
ger and weakness to the South in this struggle, 
instead of strength. When we shall have arm- 
ed them, what security have we that they will 
not desert us and join the enemy in a body? 
Removed frém all natural principle and from 
observation, they will certainly do so. Place 
our negroes in the field as soldiers, and they 
would surrender every position where they 
might be placed to defend, for it is idle to talk 
to sensible men about the fidelity of slaves. 
That is a subject: which will do to amuse the 
brains of romancers. 

We caution the people and the press in all 
solemnity against countenancing the new and 
mad scheme of abolition: this scheme to con- 
vert the Southern States into free negro colo- 
nies; to make the slave the equal of the white 
man ; (0 rob the master of his rightful proper- 
ty; to emancipate the slave against positive 
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State enactments; to destroy all hope of civil 


liberty in the South, and make to Lincoln and 
the world the humiliating confession that we 


are incapable of defending our property or our 
freedom.” 


The Macon Telegraph utters the following 
warning and opinion, 

“ Unless they [the President and cnn) 
shall determine to blot out the landmarks o 
the past, we would warn them to beware of such 
an experiment. We think there is much dan- 


ger in it. It would inaugurate untold evils, 
and surrender past principles. It would virtu- 


ally accomplish that for which the enemy have 


struggled in vain through a four years’ war. 
It would be adopting the spirit of abolitionism 
in its broadest significance. Greely, Beecher, 


Seward, Lincoln, and all the abolition horde 
would send us their hearty greeting over the 


passage of sucha measure. It would be a con- 
fession of greater weakness than four years of 


war have succeeded in eliciting.” 


te 


THE RIGHT OF COLORED PERSONS TO RIDE IN 


THE CITY CARS. 
JUDGE PRATT’S DECISION. 
The following interesting decision was ren- 
dered in the 12th District [San Francisco] 
Court, October 2d, by Judge Pratt: 
TWELFTH DISTRICT COURT, SAN FRANCISCO. 

Charlotte L. Brown vs. The Omnibus Rail- 
road Company.—This is a motion to strike out 
a portion of defendant’s answer. 

Plaintiff complains, and asks damages for a 
forcible ejection, by defendant’s servants, from 
one of its street railroad-cars in San Francisco. 
The answer, amongst other things, admits the 
ejection, with force sufficient to effect it, and 
sets up, as a justification or in mitigation, a rule 
of the company prohibiting negro or mulatto 
persons from riding in its cars, and avers that 
plaintiff was put out by reason of being one of 
that class. 

It is this matter, so set up in the answer, ex- 
cusing the act of plaintiff's ejection, which the 
motion seeks to strike out. The ground urged 
by plaintiff for its exclusion is that it is immate- 
rial and unavailing either as a defence, or in 
palliation of the alleged wrong for which redress 
is sought. 

The subject contained in the motion is of 
great interest. It extends beyond the parties 
in litigation to the public at large; it involves 
feelings and rights, and has been presented 
with a degree of zeal and ability attendant upon 
no ordinary case. The discussion, however, 
has been mainly confined to the principles of 
law urged by counsel as underlying the relations 
and rights of the respective parties. This has 
been necessarily so, rather than adjudicated 


cases presenting analogous facts, since the judi- 


cial history of the country seems nearly silent 


e 
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touching this kind of controversies. This ab- 
sence of precedent, however, excites but little 
wonder when it is remembered in how light es- 
teem negro or mulatto persons have been hold- 
en for near 200 years by the whites in whose 
control have been placed and exercised the law- 
making and law-construing powers of the land. 
A memorable illustration of this is furnished 
in language employed in delivering the epinion 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, by 
the Chief Justice, in the famous case of Dred 
Scott vs. Sanford, determined no longer ago 
than the year 1856. We quote therefrom three 
successive paragraphs as follows: “In the 
opinion of the court, the legislation and histories 
of the times, and the language used in the Dec- 
laration of Independ ence, show that neither 
the class of persons who had been imported as 
slaves nor their descendants, whether they had 
become free or not, were then acknowledged as 
a part of the people, nor intended to be included 
in the general words used in that memorable 
instrument.” ‘It is difficult at this day to re- 
alize the state of public opinion in relation to 
that unfortunate race, which prevailed in the 


civilized world at the time of the Declaration of 


Independence, and when the Constitution of the 
United States was formed and adopted. But 
the public history of every European nation 
displays it in a manner too plain to be mista- 
ken.” 

“They had for more than a century before 
been regarded as beings of an inferior order, 
and altogether unfit to associate with the white 
race, either in social or political relations; and 
so far inferior that they had no rights which 
the white man was bound to respect.” 19 
Howard U.S. R. p. 407. 

These extracts abundantly explain the barren- 
ness in law books of adjudged cases con- 
training discussions of the alleged wrong of de- 
fendant which the plaintiff here seeks to rem- 
edy. * 

The question to be determined is, can the 
defendant, a railroad company of San Francisco, 
having an exclusive right to run passenger cars 
through certain streets of the city for the ac- 
commodation of the travelling public and its 
own private gain, rightly exclude from car- 
riage, in suitable cars provided or to be provided 
for such purpose, individual persons making de- 
mand therefore and proffering the proper rates 
of fare, for the reason that such persons so desir- 
ing to ride and offering to pay, belong to a class 
commonly known as negroes or mulattoes of 
African descent ? 

It is insisted by defendant that a rule, ex- 
cluding negroes and mulattoes from its cars, 
may rightfully be made by the company ; and 
that, when enforced by its servants, the question 
of its reasonableness should be left by the Court 


to the Jury in determining the amount of 
damages to which any excluded colored person 
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may be entitled, where recovery is sought in 
any given case on account of such exclusion. 
It is asserted as resting upon the right of the 


Company to make rules regulating the manage- 
ment of its business; and, further, that if, in 
its own view, its interests would be best promo, 
ted by excluding from its cars persons of Afri 

can descent, on account of real or supposed- 


prejudice entertained by white people against 


them, then, and in such case, a rule for the ex- 
clusion of such persons having been made and 
enforced, and an action sought to be maintained 
by the excluded for the injury, the question of 
the propriety of the exclusion can only rightly 
be left to the jury. 

These propositions are declared, on the other 
hand by plaintiff, to be not only unsound in 
principle but wholly subversive of the rights in 
the premises of a class of persons of which 
plaintiff is one; and, to point the enormity of 
defendant’s doctrines, it is added by plaintiff, 
that, carried to their logical consequences, it 
would follow that defendant might as well de- 
clare the right to exclude from its cars, in its 
caprice or pleasure, on account of its interests, 
persons belonging to unpopular nationalities, or 
such as entertain peculiar religious sentiments, 
or such as cherish unpopular political views, 
as to assert it against persons, of which plaintiff 
is a type, who happen to have dark skins, and 
blood of different race coursing in their veins, 
than the majority of the multitude composing 
the community entitled to be carried. 

It is further insisted by plaintiff, that negroes 
and mulattoes are not only “ persons” within | 
the meaning of the Constitution, and the rail- 
road and other laws of the State, but in addition 
that they have rights which white men are un- 
der obligation to, and must respect ; and, when 
not respected, the Courts are obliged, when 
called upon, to enforce. 

Amongst these asserted rights is that of be- 
ing carried by defendant on its railroad cars, on 
tender of the legal fare, there being no other 
objection except that based upon color and 
race. 

Which of these theories, asserted respectively 


by plaintiff and defendant, is well founded and 


should be maintained, must be determined by 
the Court ; and, as we proceed to do so, it is 
not thought improper to say that it is attended 
with greater reliance upon the sense of rectitude 
which guides the way, than confidence that the 
reasons assigned will prove satisfactory to the 
party against whom our judgment will be found 
to incline. 

As a general proposition, it is correct to say 
that laws act upon individuals, and not upon 


classes. (To be concluded.) 





Worsuip.—We go to church so much as a 
habit, because it is a decent custom, because 
seciety expects it of us, or from motives merely 
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personal and worldly, that we lose too often the 
import of this assembling, and the great spirit- 
ual honor and blessing which is there vouch- 
safed. The design of that assembling is to meet 
God, to commune with him, and to receive his 
blessing. In order, then, that those courts of 
the Lord may be to us a heavenly place, we 
must prepare for it at home; we must get our 
hearts into those holy frames by which they 
are made specially receptive of divine influ- 
ences; we must have the key-note of our souls 
in unison with the key-note of our worship; for 
when we come before him with such prepared- 
ness of mind and soul, then do we find a sweet- 
ness, a preciousness, a liveliness, and an eleva- 
tion of soul in his worship, which causes us to 
exclaim with the Psalmist, ‘‘ Blessed are they 
that dwell in thy house ;” or to say with Peter, 
‘¢ Lord, it is good for us to be here ;” and then 
does the house of God become to us “the very 
gate of heaven.””— Church Monthly. 





justifies the publication. Philadelphia stands 
pre-eminent in exercising the prejudice which 
cruelly excludes a class of its citizens from the 
street cars on account of their color. Even in 
New York this unjust distinction has been 
abolished. On one of the city railways in 
Washington, and on the railroad from that city 
to Alexandria, colored people have the right se- 
cured to them by acts of Congress to ride in any 
of the cars. We hope the subject will not be al- 
lowed to rest any where until the Managers of 
rail roads shall either voluntarily do justice to 
our colored citizens, or be compelled through a 
just construction of the law by the judiciary. 





































NortH CaroninA YEARLY MEETING.— 
We learn that this meeting was held at the 
stated time, last month, and was satisfactory. It 
was about as large as in any year since the com- 
mencement of the war. None of the Epistles 
addressed to it by other Yearly Meetings were 
received. Nereus Mendenhall was clerk, and 
Isham Cox, assistant. The Yearly Meeting’s 
Schoo] was in a prosperous condition during the 
past summer. John Carter and wife were Su- 
périntendents, and Nereus Mendenhall was prin- 
cipal Teacher. No additional accounts of the 
proceedings of the Y. Meeting have come to us. 

Many of our readers will doubtless be 
pleased to know that fourteen of the colored 
people who have long been under the care of 
our dear friend Delphina E. Mendenhall, re- 
cently arrived in Ohio, from North Carolina. 
She wished to see them placed on a steamboat 
at Portsmouth, Va., to be conveyed to Balti- 
more, but was stopped by the Union pickets, 
three miles north of Suffolk, who could not per- 
mit her to proceed further. She was accompa- 
nied on the journey by Jonathan Harris. 

One of these freedmen, having been a fireman 
for several years on a railroad, has been 
brought into contact with many persons from 
various parts of the South, and has often heard 
the expression of a wish to return into the 
Union. He thinks this is the prevailing feeling 
in Wilmington, N. C., and has frequently heard 
people say they wished Sherman would hurry 
on to that city. He confirms the public re- 
ports of great destitution and distress in North 
Carolina, and Friends, in common with other 
people, suffer from the depredations of squads 
of soldiers. 








FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 10, 1864, 


Reset Emancrpation.—The slaveholders 
in the rebel States are in trouble. The subject 
of placing slaves in the southern armies as 
soldiers, had been occasionally discussed in the 
newspapers and in public speeches, before the 
late message of Jefferson Davis was presented 
to the rebel Congress. Although he has not 
recommended the immediate adoption of the 
measure, yet his suggestion relative to the in- 
troduction of 40,000 slaves into certain employ- 
ments connected with the army, as a preparatory 
step towards making them soldiers, and his 
proposition that their military services should 
be rewarded eventually by the boon of freedom, 
have aroused feelings in the South, which are 
strongly set forth in their newspapers. A few 
extracts will be read with interest, and may 
serve as a record of the times. They are in- 
serted in another part of this number. 

The assertion is honestly and boldly made by 
the southern press, that the South “ went to 
war with the North” for the purpose of pre- 
serving “ the institution of domestic slavery.” 





THe RIGHTS OF THE COLORED PEOPLE.— 
The charge of a Judge in California, on the 
question of the right of colored citizens to ride 
in railroad cars, occupies considerable space in 
our paper, but we trust a large portion of out 
readers will think the importance of the subject 
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We find the following interesting and in- 
structive books among the recent publications of 
the American Tract Society. Persons desiring 
to get any of them should address H. N. This- 
sell, No. 929 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, and 
enclose the money : 

A Pastor’s Jottings; or Striking Scenes du- 
ring a Ministry of thirty-five years ; 80 cents, 
postage, 16 cts. 

Christian Home Life ; 80 cents, postage 16 e. 

Five years in the Alleghanies; 40 cents, post- 
age, 8 cts. 

Pleasant Paths for Little Feet; 50 cents, 
postage, 8 cts. 

Persecution in Scotland; I wish I were 
poor; Our Katie; Little Mary’s First and 
Last Falsehood ;—15 cents each ; postage each 
4 cts. 

The Missionary Boat; 80 cents, postage, 8 
cents. 

A Little More ; 30 cents, postage 8 cents. 

The Golden Ladder, 25 cents, postage 4 cts. 

CHLOg, a memoir of a Slave who was brought 
from Africa, Sold and taken to Boston whilst 
slavery existed in Massachusetts. She died in 
1815. A brief account of her life was drawn 
up at the time of herdeath. ‘ Few Christians 
whom we have known,” wrote Dr Baldwin, 
“have appeared to maintain so close a walk 
with God, or to enjoy so much of heaven.” 
Price 15 cts., postage 4 cents. 


Marnigp, at Friends’ Meeting, on the 5th of 10th 
month, 1864, Witt1am Brown, son of James and 
Ruth Brown, (the latter deceased,) to Mary M. Way, 
daughter of Henry 0. and Ann M. Way, both mem- 
bers of Sugar Plain Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 





, at Friends’ Meeting, on the 26th of 10th 
month, 1864, Levi J. Taorng, son of Thomas and 
Ruth Thorne, of Green Plain Monthly Meeting, Ohio, 
to Anna R. ALLEN, daughter of James L. and Lucy 
Allen, of Sugar Plain Monthly Meeting, Ind. 
sinitiecallpg lela pci 

Diep, on the lst of 11th month, 1864, Resgcca 
Ann, daughter of Thomas T. and Mary J. Wilson, 
aged 2 years, 6 months and 2 days; a member of 
Richland Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


——,, on the 9th of 8th month, 1864, Horace M. 
Raws, son of Jesse and Elizabeth M. Rawls, aged 
3 years, 8 months and 15 days; a member of Wal- 
nut Ridge Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


, on the 17th of 10th month, 1864, Freperick 
Swan, of New Sharon, Maine, in the 75th year of 
his age. 











, near Thorntown, Boone county, Ind., on the 
26th of 9th month, 1864, Margery Cuapprin, aged 
70 years, 6 months and 11 days; an elder of Sugar 
Plain Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend passed 
‘ 


through many severe trials; but through all she 
seemed to be mercifully sustained by Him whom 
she delighted to serve. Although her last sickness 
was long, and her bodily suffering great, yet she 
bore it with Christian fortitude; often expressing 
a willingness to suffer for her Redeemer’s sake, yet 
was desirous of being released in the Lord’s own 
time, as she felt that all would be well. 


Diep, on the 15th of 7th month, 1864, Ira CaRr- 
TER, Jr., son of Samuel and Susannab Carter, aged 
22 years, 5 months and 8 days; a member of Mill 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Indiana. During his illness, 
which was patiently borne, he said that it would be 
pleasant to remain with the dear family, yet he was 
ready and willing to go if it was the Lord’s will. 
He often desired that the time might come for his 
departure, yet he wished that he might remain in 
patience. 


——, in the township of Kingston, C. W., on the 
4th of 3d month, 1864, Jessiz Annie Brewer, in 
the 13th year of her age; an adopted daughter of 
Philip and Elizabeth Brewer; a member of Kings- 
ton Monthly Meeting. 


——, in the townsbip of Pittsburg, C. W., on the 
23d of 7th month, 1864, Exiza Maria, wife of Enoch 
D. Ferris, and daughter of Philip and Elizabeth 
Brewer, in the 33d year of her age; a member of 
Kingston Monthly Meeting. Her illness was of short 
duration, and her decease was quite unexpected by 
her friends, yet we trust the summons found her 
prepared to yield up her stewardship. She said she 
had never lived a careless life, and only regretted 
that she had not more fully dedicated herself to the 
Lord’s service. 


——, in Tyendenaga, C. W., on the 21st of 8th 
month, 1864, Lewis C. Lazigr, in the 57th year of 
his age. ° 

——, in Thurlow, C. W., on the 4th of 9th month, 
1864, Sotomon Vermizyza, in his 69th year. 


—, in Hallowell, C. W., on the 18th of 9th 
month, 1864, Witt1am Sournarp, Sen., in the 94th 
year of his age. 


, in Thurlow, C. W., on the 22d of 10th month, 
1864, Purse, wife of James McTaggart, aged 72 
years. 





, in Hallowell, C. W., on the 26th of 1ith 
month, 1864, ApgLaips, wife of T. L. Abell, and 
daughter of Rachel Cronkhite, in the 29th year of 
her age. Though called to leave her family and 
friends thus early in life, she gave ample evidence 
that she was prepared to go at her Master’s call. 








A Stated Meeting of the “Women’s Aid Associa- 
tion,” will be held at the corner of 5th and Cherry 
streets, on 7th day afternoon, the 10th inst, at half- 
past 3 o’clock. Exien L. Samira, Secretary. 


—— + wee 


THE MORNING DEW. 


Owing to various causes beyond the control of 
the publisher, there has been some delay in is- 
suing the last four numbers of the first volume, but 
they will all be forwarded to the subscribers before 
the end of the year. The publisher would suggest 
that the first volume would make a cheap and very 
valuable present for the young at the new year. 

He will forward the whole 24 numbers to any ad- 
dress, post paid, on receipt of 35 cents. 


H. Lonestrets, 1336 Chestnut St., Phila, 
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For Friend’s Review. 
A NEW AND USEFUL DICTIONARY.* 

In this period of telegraphic activity and 
speed, as well as of vast productiveness, the 
need is every day felt by almost every one, of 
books each of which is a multum in parvo. 
Dictionaries of all kinds have been of late great- 
ly improved ; one may meet with the essence of al- 
mostall the learning ofall ages and countries con- 
densed into a few quartos, octavos and duodeci- 
mos. No science, perhaps, has become more 
rapidly popularized within a few years than 
the Physiology of men and animals. The study 
of natural history, in all its branches, for its 
own interest, as well as for its practical or 
utilitarian applications, is becoming common. 
It is obvious, therefore, that a book of reference 
should be in every school and every family, 
giving a full and clear account of the terms be- 
longing to natural science. 

Dr. Joseph, Thomas of this city, whose repu- 
tation has been well established for the rare and 
accurate learning required for such a task, has 
just completed a “ Pronouncing Medical Dic- 
tionary,” which, within a moderate compass, 
includes just the kind of information which 
such a work should contain, not only for medi- 
cal students, but for every body’s use. It is 
particularly full and exact in its etymology, 
but we can safely und confidently recommend 
it as reliable upon. all points, and very conve- 
nient for its purpose. 

Not long since, in the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia, a person died from the effects of corrosive 
sublimate, swallowed by mistake, several hours 
having been unavoidably lost in sending and 
waitingfor a physician. With such a “ Medical 
Dictionary” in the house, any one might have 
turned at once to the article “ Poisons ;” have 
found in a few minutes the appropriate antidote, 
and thus have saved the sufferer’s life! As we 
have said, books of reference, in these times be- 
come more and more valuable, and few that we 
know contain so much that is desirable for all 
intelligent persons to have at hand, as Dr. 
Thomas’ Medical Dictionary. 


operations to be sustained by these generous 
contributions. There was a natural disposition 
to control the enterprise within the Society, and 
at the same time, a Christian disposition to 
work harmoniously with organizations already 
in the field. After a full discussion, and 
some correspondence and consultation with the 
North-Western Freedmen’s Aid Commission, 
terms were agreed upon, by which the Com- 
mittee becomes the Iowa Friends’ Branch of 
the North-Western Commission. These terms 
secure to the Commitiee the entire control of 
the funds and stores contributed through it, 
and secure to the Commission an accession of 
resources and co-laborers that will be cordially 
appreciated. ' 

The North-Western Commission was organ- 
ized with the most catholic basis, and strictly 
geographical views. If any denomination of 
Christians, or any body of citizens, in the 
North-Western States or Territories, desires to 
act as an unit for the Freed people, there is no 
substantial reason for their acting apart from 
the North-Western. 

Friends in Iowa who prefer to act with the 
Branch Committee, may communicate with the 
Secretary, Cyrus Beede, Oskaloosa. Others 
may communicate with this office directly as 
heretofore.— The Freedmen's Bulletin. 








































Who knows what weakness clung through 
life to the very apostles? Possibly it is a law 
of God’s kingdom that most good is done by 
those who have marked infirmities.— Howson. 





PRAISE AND PRAYER. 


In reply to an objector, R. Barclay says: ‘To 
prove thy assertions particularly, thou begin- 
nest, saying, that singing of psalms is an ordi- 
nances of Jesus Christ; whereby, if thou un- 
derstandest that singing of psalms was used by 
the saints; that it is a part of God’s worship, 
when performed in his will, and by his Spirit, 
and that yet it may be, and is warrantably per- 
formed among the saints, it is a thing denied 
by no Quaker, (so called,) and 7 is not unusual 
among them, whereof [ have myself been a 
witness, and have felt of the sweetness and 
quickening virtue of the Spirit therein and at, 
such occasions ministered. And that at times 
David’s words may also be used, as the Spirit 
leads thereunto, and as they suit the condition 
of the party, is acknowledged without dispute ; 
but that without the Spirit, in self-will, not re- 
garding how the thing suits their condition, for 
a mixed multitude to use and sing the expres- 
sions of blessed David, we deny. For that was 
not the method the Apostle spoke of, 1 Cor. 
xiv. 15.”—Truth Cleared of Calumnies, p. 185. 

Again, on page 215 of the same work, R. B. 
remarks: ‘“ And whereas thou sayest, ‘ that 
thou believest it will be found, that some of us, 





OUR IOWA FRIENDS’ BRANCH. 


The Yearly Mecting of the Society of Friends 
in Iowa, recently held at Oskaloosa, appointed 
an Executive Committee of thirteen, and placed 
in its hands several thousand dollars to be ex- 
pended for the relief of the Freed people. It is 
expected that the amount already received will 
be largely increased during the year, and a 
very laudable desire is felt by prominent mem- 
bers of the Society to share personally in the 





* A Comprehensive Medical Dictionary, containing 
the Pronunciation, Etymology and Signification of 
the terms made use of in Medicine and the kindred 
Sciences: by J. THomas, M. D., pp. 704. Philadel- 
phia. J. B. Lippincott and Co. 1864. Neatly bound 
in cloth, $3.00. 
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They cleave to Him who 


as once bowed a knee, to call upon God in their!is infinitely worthy of their warmest affection, 


families,—-what ground hast thou for this thy 
belief? May they not bow their knees in their 
families, though it be hid from the observation 
of malicious eyes, who may so asperse them? 
May they not pray in secret, and be seen of the 
Father to pray, according to Matthew vi. 6, 
though they cannot be seen by the eyes of ma- 
licious spies? And where a public testimony 
in words is required, it is also given; nor do we 
know any friends of truth, who have any whom 
they can join with in prayer in the family, but 
do meet together in the family, and wait to- 
gether, breathe together, and pray together ; 
and that much oftener than thou insinuates, 
sometimes without, and sometimes with the 
outward signification of words; so that we re- 
turn this thy charge, as false and malicious.” 

In William Mitchell Unmasked, pp. 319 and 
320, KR. Barclay says: “ For none of us, that 
are masters of families, have forborne to keep 
up the worship of God, though enemies of truth 
have been in it, whom we have not barred from 
being present, and for whom we have not been 
wanting to pray; though we cannot join with 
them in their prayers, until first they repent 
of their wickedness.” 


iain 
“Christ must be crucified in His members: 
sin will never die out naturally. To a saint 
who was praying, (runs a legend,) the Evil 
Spirit showed himself radiant with royal robes, 
and crowned with a jewelled diadem, and said, 
‘I am Christ ; I am descending on the earth, 
and I desired first to manifest myself to thee.’ 
The saint kept silence, and then looked and said, 
‘I will not believe that Christ is come, save in 
that state and form in which He suffered ; save 
with the marks of the wounds of the croas;’ 
and the false apparition vanished. The appli- 
cation is this:—Christ comes not in pride of 
intellect, or reputation for ability. These are 
the glittering robes in which Satan is now ar- 
raying. Christian, look hard at them with the 
saint in silence and then ask for the prints of 
the nails.” — Howson. 


tee 


Those to whom Jesus is precious have a 
happy lot, whatever their circumstances may be, 
as to the present life. Divine Providence has 
put a vast variety into the conditions of men. 
Some are rich, some poor, while others enjoy a 
desirable medium between the two extremes. 
Some are placed in the most eminent stations ; 
others live in obscurity, and are comparatively, 
of little use to society. It is no dishonor for 
the followers of Christ to be poor in this world. 
Their Divine Master had not where to lay his 
head. But a sincere attachment to the Re- 
deemer ennobles and dignifies the soul. None 
in this world are so great and so honorable as 


and who can and will make them completely 
happy. “Delight thyself in the Lord ; and He 
shall give thee the desires of thy heart.” 





DR. LIVINGSTONE’S RECENT TRAVELS. 


During the session at Bath, September 19, 
of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, this distinguished and suc- 
cessful explorer gave a lecture on his late 
travels and labors in Africa. We condense 
the essential portions of this interesting address 
for the readers of the Repository. 

Dr. Livingstone said: The first discovery 
we made was a navigable entrance to the Zam- 
besi, about a degree west of the Quillimane 
river, which had always been represented as 
the mouth of the Zambesi, in order, as some 
maintained, that the men of-war might be in- 
duced to watch the false mouth while slaves 
were quietly shipped from the real mouth. 
This mistake has lately been propagated in a 
map by the Colonial Minister of Portugal. On 
ascending the Zambesi we found that the Por- 
tuguese authorities, to whom their government 
had kindly commended us, had nearly all fled 
down to the sea coast, and the country was in 
the hands of the natives, many of whom, by their 
brands, we saw had been slaves. As they were 
all quite friendly with us we proceeded to our 
work, and ascended tht river in a little steamer, 
which, having been made of steel-plates, a ma- 
terial never before tried, and with an engine 
and boiler, the sweepings of some shop, very 
soon failed us. Indeed the common canoes of 
the country passed us with ease, and the people 
in them looked back wondering what this puf- 
fing, asthmatic thing could mean. The croco- 
diles thought it was a land animal swimming, 
and rushed at it in the hopes of having a feast. 
The river for the first 300 miles is from half a 
mile to three miles wide. During half the 
year the water is abundant and deep; during 
the other half, or the dry season, it is very 
shallow; but with properly constructed vessels 
much might be made of it during the whole of 
ordinary years. 

We proceeded as soon as we could to the 
rapids above Zette, our intention having orig- 
inally been to go up as far as the Great Vic- 
toria Falls, and do what we could with the 
Makololo, but our steamer could not stem a 
four-knot current. We then turned off to an 
affluent of the Zambesi, which flows into it 
about 100 miles from the sea; it is called the 
Shire, and, as far as we know, was never ex- 
plored by any European before. It flows in a 
valley about 200 miles long and 20 broad. 
Ranges of hills shut in the landscape on both 
sides, while the river itself winds excessively 
among marshes; in one of these we counted 
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800 elephants, all in sight at one time. The 
population was very large; crowds of natives, 
armed with bows and poisoned arrows, lined 
the banks, and seemed disposed to resent any 
injury that might be inflicted. But by care 
and civility we gave them no occasion for com- 
mencing hostilities, though they were once just 
on the point of discharging their arrows. On 
@ second visit they were more friendly, and 
the women and children appeared. We had 
so far gained their confidence that we left the 
steamer at Murchison’s Cataract, and Dr. Kirk 
and I, proceeding on foot to the N. N. E., dis- 
covered Lake Shirwa. This lake is not large; 
it is said to have no outlet, and this is probably 
the case, for its water is brackish; it abounds 
in fish, hippopotami, and leeches. The scenery 
around is very beautiful, the mountains on the 
east rising to a height of 8,000 or 9,000 feet. 

We were now among Manganja, a people 
who had not been visited by Europeans, and 
as I am often asked what sort of folk these 
savages are, 1 may answer they were as low as 
any we ever met, except Bushmen, yet they all 
cultivate the soil for their sustenance. Culti- 
vating large tracts of land for grain, a favorite 
way of using the produce is to convert it into 
beer. It is not very intoxicating, but when 
they consume large quantities they become a 
little elevated. When a family brews a large 
quantity, the friends and neighbors are invited 
to drink and bring their hoes with them. 
They let off the excitement by merrily hoeing 
their friend’s field. At other times they con- 
sume large quantities for the same object as 
our regular topers at home. We entered one 
village, and found the people all tipsy together. | 
On seeing us the men tried to induce the 
women to run away, but the ladies, too, were, as 
we mildly put it, ‘a little overcome,” and 
laughed at the idea of their running. The 
village doctor arranged matters by bringing a 
large pot of the liquid, with the intention, ap- 
parently, of reducing us to the general level. 
Well, the people generally, if we except the 
coast tribes, are very much like these, without 
the drunkenness. Wherever the tzetze exists 
the people possess no cattle, as this insect 
proves fatal to all domestic animals, except the 
goat, man, and donkey. Where the slave- 
trade is unknown, the cattle are the only cause 
of war. The Makololo will travel a month for 
the sake of lifting cattle; this is not considered 
stealing, and when the question is put, “ Why 
should you lift what does not belong to you?” 
they return the Scotch answer, “ Why should 
these Makalaka (or black fellows) possess cattle 
if they can’t defend them ?” 

Having secured the good will of all the 
people below and adjacent to Murchison’s cat- 
aracts, we next proceeded further north, and 
discovered the Shire flowing in a broad gentle 
stream out to Lake Nyassa, about 60 miles 
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above the cataracts. The country on each side 
of the river and lake rises up in what, from 
below, seems ranges of mountains, but when 
they have been ascended they turn out to be 
elevated plateaux, cool and well watered with 
streams. To show the difference of tempera- 
ture, we were drinking the water of the Shire 
at 84 degrees, and by one day’s march up the 
ascent, of between 3,000 and 4,000 feet, we 
had it at 65 degrees, or 19 degrees lower. It 
felt as if iced. We had no trouble with the 
people. No dues were levied, nor fines de- 
manded, though the Manganja were quite in- 
dependent in their bearing towards us, and 
strikingly different from what they afterwards 
became. - Our operations were confined chiefly 
to gaining the friendship of the different tribes, 
and imparting what information we could with 
a view to induce them to cultivate cotton. 
Each family had its own cotton patch; some 
of these were of considerable extent ; one field, 
close to Zedzane Cataract, I lately found to be 
630 paces on one side, and the cotton was of 
excellent quality, not requiring replanting of- 
tener than once in three years, and no fear of 
injury by frost. On remonstrating with the 
chiefs against selling their people into slavery, 
they justified themselves on the plea that none 
were sold except criminals. The crimes may 
not always be very great, but I conjecture, 
from the extreme ugliness of many slaves, that 
they are the degraded criminal classes; and it 
is not fair to take the typical negro from among 
them, any more than it would be to place “ Bill 
Sykes,” or some of Punch’s garotters, as the 
typical John Bull. 

We carried a boat past Murchison’s cataracts. 
By these the river descends at five different 
leaps, of great beauty, 1,200 feet in a distance 
of about 40 miles. Above that we have 60 
miles of fine deep river, flowing placidly out 
of Lake Nyassa. .We touched the bottom in a 
bay with a line of 100 fathoms, and a mile out 
could find no bottom at 116 fathoms. It con- 
tains plenty of fish, and great numbers of 
natives daily engage in catching them with 
nets, hooks, spears, torches, and poison. The 
crocodile, having plenty of fish to eat, rarely 
attacks men. It is from 50 to 60 miles broad, 
and we saw at least 225 miles of its length. As 
seen from the lake, it seems surrounded by 
mountains, and from these furious storms come 
suddenly down and raise high seas, which are 
dangerous for a boat, but the native canoes 
are formed so as to go easily along the surface. 
The apparent mountains on the west were as- 
cended last year, and found to be only the 
edges of a great plateau, 3,000 feet above the 
sea. ‘his is cool, well watered, and well 
peopled with the Manganja and the Maori, 
some of whom possess cattle. ; 

Having now a fair way into the highlands 
by means of the Zambesi and Shire, and a 
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navigable course of river and lake of two miles 
across, which all the slaves for the Red Sea 
and Persian Gulf, as well as some for Cuba 
took, and nearly all the inhabitants of this 
densely peopled country actually knowing how 
to cultivate cotton, it seemed likely that their 
strong propensity to trade might be easily 
turned to the advantage of our country as well 
as theirs. And here I beg to remark that on 
my first journey, my attention not having 
then been turned to the subject, I noticed only 
few cases of its cultivation, but on this I saw 
much more than I had previously any idea of. 
The cotton is short in the staple, strong, and 
like wool in the hand—as good as upland 
American. A second variety has been intro- 
duced, as is seen in the name being foreign 
cotton, and a third of very superior quality, 
very long in the fibre, though usually believed 
to belong to South America, was found right 
in the middle of the continent, in the country 
of the Makalolo. A tree of it was eight inches 
in diameter, or like an ordinary apple tree. 
And all these require replanting not oftener 
than once in three years. There is no danger 
of frosts, either, to injure the crops. No sooner, 
however, had we begun our labors among the 
Manganja than the African Portuguese, by in- 
stigating the Ajawa, with arms and ammuni- 
tion, to be paid for in slaves, produced the 
utmost confusion. Village after village was 
attacked and burnt, for the Manganja, armed 
only with bows and arrows, could not stand be- 
fore fire-arms. The bowman’s way of fighting 
is to be in ambush, and shoot his arrows un- 
awares, while those with guns, making a great 
noise, cause the bowmen to run away. The 
women and children become captives. This 
process of slave hunting went on for some 
months, and then a panic seized the Manganja 
nation. All fled down to the river, only anxious 
to get that between them and their enemies; 
but they. had !eft all their food behind them, 
and starvation of thousands ensued. 

A great nation like ours cannot get rid of 
the obligations»to other members of the great 
community of nations. The police of the sea 
must be maintained, and should we send no 
more cruisers to suppress the slave-trade we 
should soon be obliged to send them to sup- 
press piracy, for no traffic engenders lawless- 
ness as does this odious trade. The plan I 
propose required a steamer on Lake Nyassa to 
take up the ivory-trade, as it is by the aid of 
that trade that the traffic in slaves is carried 
on. The Government sent out a steamer, 
which, though an excellent one, was too deep 
for the Shire. Another steamer was then built 
at my own expense; this is all that could be 
desired, and the Lady Nyassa, or Lady of the 
Lake, was actually unscrewed and ready for 
conveyance to the scene of the missionary work, 
but ‘that must be done by younger men, spe- 





cially educated for it—men willing to rough it, 
and yet hold quietly and patiently on. When 
I became Consul it was with the confident hope 
that I should carry out this work, and I do not 
mean to give it up. I intend to make another 
attempt, but this time to the north of the Por- 
tuguese territory.—A/rican Repository. 
















































From the Country Gentleman. 
THE MOLE—ITS HABITS, CHARACTERISTICS, &c, 

Many ridiculous stories of the Mole and its 
habits may be found in several authors, among 
whom Aisop stands very conspicuous. This 
much maligned animal is said to be deprived 
of eyes, to undergo unheard-of tortures in fore- 
ing its way through the earth, and to spend its 
life of misery in subterranean damp and dark- 
ness. So far from being a miserable animal, 
the mole seems to enjoy life quite as much as 
any other creature. It is beautifully fitted for 
the station which it fills, and would be unhappy 
if removed from its accustomed damp and dark- 
ness into warmth and light. The eyes of the 
mole are very small, in order to prevent them 
from being injured by the earth through which 
the animal makes his way; indeed, larger eyes 
would be useless underground. When, however, 
the mole requires to use its eyes, it can bring 
them forward from the mass of fur which con- 
ceals and protects them when not in use. Its 
fur is very fine, glossy and soft, capable of turn- 
ing in any direction, and will not retain a par- 
ticle of mould. But the extraoidinary part of 
the mole is the paw or hand with which it digs. 
The two forepaws are composed of five fingers, 
armed with strong, sharp nails, in order to 
scrape up the earth ; and to prevent the accu- 
mulated mould from impeding the mcle’s prog- 
ress, the hands are turned outwardly, so as to 
throw the earth out of its way. 

The mole is a most voracious animal, and is 
incapable of sustaining even aslight fast. Its 
principal food is the earth-worm, in chase of 
which it drives its long galleries under ground ; 
but also will eat insects, sometimes birds, which 
it takes by surprise, and then rapidly tears 
to pieces with its powerful claws. This raven- 
ous appetite causes it to suffer from thirst, ifa 
supply of water is not at hand. If no water is 
near, it digs a number of little wells, which re- 
ceive the rain or dew, and enable it to quench 
its thirst.— Nat. Hist. 

Naturalists say there are several moles known, 
viz., the Changeable mole, the Cape mole, the 
Shrew mole, and the Star-nosed mole. The two 
latter belong exclusively to North America. 
These curious little creatures are familiar to 
every farmer and gardener in the Northern and 
Middle States, by their paths and galleries in 
the earth, the traces of which are visible in 
little mounds on the surface. Gifted with pow- 
erful fore-paws for digging, and a sharp, mus- 
cular, tough, and flexible nose, it can bore its 
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way in the soft soil with amazing celerity One| appear, as it requires months to form and ripen 
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of these creatures will sometimes make a course} fruit. Like fruit, it may at first appear sour, 
of a hundred feet ina single night! Their food | crabbed, and unpalatable, but it will be at last, 
consists chiefly of earth worms, and these they | like the ruddy peach or golden apple.” — Manton. 


pursue, emburrowed in the soil, with the same 
energy and activity that other animals seek 
their food above ground. It is a general idea 
in the country that they devour vegetables, and 
hence they are objects of persecution with the 
farmer ; the demage they do is very slight, con- 
sisting only in disturbing the soil, and occasion- 
ally uprooting a few plants, and not eating them. 

This animal furnishes one of those instances 
of happy adaptation of means to ends, in which 
the works of nature abound. Its form is cylin- 
drical, its neck stout, its head tapering to a 
point—all suiting it to its mining operations in 
the soil. Its eyes are exceedingly minute and 
imbedded in fur, so as to shield them from the 
dirt in which it works. Its fur is thick and 
compact, in order to protect the body from cold 
and dampness, and every hair is of a glossy 
polish to repel the earth and mud with which it 
comes in contact. Add to this, what has al- 
ready been said, the gimblet nose, and the stout, 
strong, shovel-shaped paws, and we see a little, 
energetic, skilful miner, endowed by nature with 
the tools useful for success in life. He seems 
condemned to toi) and darkness, but, in point 
of fact, what are but these sources of enjoyment 
when they lead him toa perpetual feast ? If, as 
sometimes happens, he chooses to peep out of his 
burrow, and take a night scamper over the sod, 
his little eyes dilate and give him all the 
vision he needs or wishes. ‘Truly viewed, the 
Shrew mole, apparently condemned to a dark 
and dirty existence, is a happy example of a 
thrifty housekeeper, and a very model. of per- 
sonal cleanliness. 

Star-Nosed Mole.—Of this it is said there is 
but a single species, distinguished for its star- 
like nose. It,is confined to North America, and 
is thinly scattered over the country from Hud- 
son’s Bay to Virginia. In the United States it 
is sometimes called Button-nosed mole. It bur- 
rows in moist places like the Shrew- mole, though 
rather deeper, and has, like that animal, cham- 
bers for rearing its young. It is most numer- 
ous near the borders of streams, its food, like 
that of the Shrew-mole, consisting of worms 
and insects. In winter it continues active, but 
in severe weather usually seeks its food at a 
greater depth in the ground; in the summer, 
on the contrary, it frequently quits its abode at 
night, and hunts for insects and worms on the 
surface. C. N. BEMENT. 


Affliction is a tree, that, to the true and 
watchful believer, bears good fruit: and we do 
not expect the fruit to form and ripen at once. 
It may be long maturing, but it will be rich and 
mellow when it is ripe. It frequently requires 
a long time before all the results of the affliction 


















IN SICKNESS. 
The Sabbath-bells ring out upon the air, 
Calling God’s children to his house of prayer : 
Could I but rise and go and meet him there! 


I hear the people pass along the street : 
Their rustling garments and their churchyard feet 
Make happy music,—murmurous, low and sweet. 


The breath of summer flowers is in my room,— 
The scent of lilies, and the faint perfume 
Of crimson pinks and roses all abloom ; 


And through my open window comes a rush 
Of sudden music,—some melodious thrush 
Pouring his heart out in one happy gush ! 


But lovelier far than any bird of spring, 
Sweeter than summer’s sweetest blossoming, 
Thy sacred altars, 0 my God and King! 


Better one day thy holy courts within 
Than are a thousand spent in mirthfal sin: 
Open his gates, that I may enter in! 


Nay : these preventing bonds ; this lifted rod ; 
These long, long hours of anguish, lesden-shod ! 
Let me be still, and know that thou art God. 


Oh! teach me—what so slow I am to learn— 
That where true spirits for thy presence yearn, 
There is thy temple, there thine altars burn. 


Believing this, these narrow walls expand 
Into cathedral glory, vast and grand, 
With fretted dome, and arches overspanned. 


Yet need I even these fancied signs of thee ? 
Dear Lord! but enter in, and dwell with me; 
Then shall my heart both shrine and temple be. 
Fitchburg, Mass. C. A. M. 
— Religious Magazine. 


7 — 
“ The fruit of the Spirit is Love, Joy, Peace.” 
Why dost thou beat so quick, my heart? 
Why struggle in thy cage? 
What shall | do for thee poor heart ! 
Thy throbbing heat to ’suage? 


What spell is this comes over thee, 
My soul? what sweet surprise ? 
And wherefore these unbidden tears 

That start into mine eyes? 


Thy sweetness hath betrayed*Thee, Lord ! 
Dear Spirit, it is Thou ! 

Deeper and deeper in my heart 
I find thee nestling now. 


Thy home is with the simple, Lord ! 
The simple are thy rest ; 

Thy lodging is in childlike hearts ; 
Thou makest there Thy nest. 

Dear Comforter! Eternal Love! 
If thou wilt stay with me, 

Of lowly thoughts and simple ways, 
I'll build a nest for Thee. 


My heart, sweet Dove ! I’ll lend to Thee, 
To mourn witb, at Thy will ; 

My tongue shall be Thy lute to try 
On sinners’ souls Thy skill. 


Who made this beating heart of mine, 
But Thou, my heavenly Guest? 
Let no one have it then but Thee, 
And let it be Thy nest. Fazer. 
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that the government can not permit any violation of 
the frontier, or allow itself to be involved or compro- 


Forrien Inrexticencs.—Advices from Liverpool! mised in the movement. 


are to the 19th ult. 


Great Britais.—The Army and Navy Gazette says 
that in consequence of the recent capture by a United 
States cruiser of a distinguished officer of the British 
navy, while in command of a blockade-runner, Sec- 
retary Seward addressed representations to the 
British government, through Lord Lyons, which have 
led to a stringent order on the subject from the Ad- 
miralty. 


The ship Great Western, which was to have left 
Liverpool for New York on the 16th, was stopped by 
the authorities. Several hundred young men were 
on board, who had been engaged ostensibly for 
glassworks in New York, but it was alleged that 
they were really intended for service in the United 
States army, and that those engaging them were 
Federal agents. A number of them were cotton op- 
eratives from Lancashire. Some of the police au- 
thorities went on board and asked the passengers 
whether they wished to go to New York, or to go 
ashore. All except four young men chose to go in 
the ship, and those four were allowed to go ashore. 
It had, not been ascertained that there was any ac- | 
tual breach of the Foreign Enlistment Act; but an 
investigation was going on, pending which, the ves- 
sel was still detained. 

The Daily News asserts that the government has 
resolved to discontinue the transportation of crimi- 
nals to Australia. 


Denmark.—Three royal proclamations were issued 


Brazit.—aA violent tornado occurred at Rio Ja- 
neiro on the 13th ult., lasting for about fifteen min- 
utes, in which the city suffered severely for a quarter 
of a mile in width. Several vessels in the harbor 
were capsized, and a number of lives were lost. 


St. Dominco.—The Boston Traveller states, on the 
authority of a person from that island, that the in- 
surrection is not at an end, as has been asserted. 
The Spanish government will not offer terms accept- 
able to the iusurgents, who hold the mountainous 
districts, while the Spanish troops garrison the 
towns. Occasionally the garrisons sally out and at- 
tack the insurgents, and then return to their posts, 
without achieving any decisive results. 


Domestic.—Edward Bates bas resigned the posi- 
tion of Attorney General of the United States. The 
office was first tendered to Joseph Holt, of Ky., but 
he declined the appointment, and it was then offered 
to James Speed, of the same State, who accepted it. 


Major General Dana has issued an order for pla- 
cing as many of the freedmen in his district as can 
find room there, upon the lands formerly possessed 
by Jefferson Davis and his brother, and by the heirs 
of Gen. Quitman. These estates lie together ina 
bend of the Mississippi river, below Vicksburg, 
which is capable of easy military defence. They 
contain about 10,000 acres of arable land. It igs in- 
tended that the freedmen shal! bave the opportunity 
of maintaining themselves, without expense to the 
government, and it is hoped that they may live in 


at Copenhagen on the 17th. The first releases the security on this peninsula. 


inhabitants of the ceded Duchies from their oath of 
allegiance to the King of Denmark ; the second is a 
farewell address to the people of Schleswig and 


and says; ‘‘The separation from the kingdom of 
those inhabitants of Schleswig who were bound to 
Denmark, both by sentiment and by language, is 
the most painful sacrifice of all. We have lost 
much, but have not lost hope. The future belongs 
to those who are in earnest.” 


Pruss1a.—A government circular has been issued, 
instructing consuls to treat all vessels belonging to 
the Duchies ceded by Denmark to Germany, as 
Prussian vessels. : 


Avustria.—The budget for 1865 has been brought 
forward in the lower House of the Reichsrath. The 
total revenue is estimated at 518,000,000 florins, and 
the total expenditures at 548,000,000. Of this de- 
ficit, 18,000,000 will be covered by the indemnity to 
be paid by the Duchies for the Austrian share of 
the expenses of the Danish war, and the remainder 
will be provided for by a loan. 


ItaLy.—The general debate on the Franco-Italian 


| 


Holstein ; and the third is addressed to the Danes, | 


The vote on the question of State organization in 
Colorado shows a majority of 700 against the State 
Constitution, in a total of nearly 10,000 votes. The 
largest majorities against it were given in two coun- 
ties which formerly belonged to New Mexico. 


Gen. Butler has organized a system of education 
for Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va., and detailed C. A. 
Raymond as Superintendent. It is made compul- 
sory upon the parents of all children between the 
ages of five and sixteen, to cause their regular at- 
tendance at school. 


General regulations forthe purchase of the prod- 
ucts of insurrectionary States on government ac- 
count, have been promulgated, and provide for the 
appointment, by the Secretary of the Treasury, of 
agents at the following designated places of pur- 
chase, viz.: New Orleans, Memphis, Nashville, Nor- 
folk, Beaufort, N. C., Port Royal and Pensacola. 
'The price to be paid for any products shall be 
{agreed upon by the seller and purchasing agent, 
but in no case shall exceed the market value in New 
York, with proper deductions for revenue tax, cost 
of transportation, &c. Sales of the products pur- 
chased may be made weekly to the highest bidder, 


Convention, in the Chamber of Deputies, closed on! not exceeding one-fifth of the amount received the 


the 16th, and the discussion of the separate articles 


previous week. Any person bringing products for 


was in progress, and would be continued daily in | sale who desires to repurchase and transport them to 


order to reach an early termination. 


a loyal State, may give notice thereof when making 


The insurgents at Friuli had had two engage- sales, when, under certain regulations, the accom- 


ments, 


one with the Austrian, and the other with the} modation will be granted ; but the products must 


Italian troops, 4nd had been defeated in both. Martial | not be resold until after transportation to a loyal 





law had beeo proclaimed in various parts of Venetia. State or a foreign port; a breach of this rule sub- 
The official Turin Gazette stated that a rumor had! jecting them to forfeiture. The President has ap- 
been spread, that the Italian government favored the | proved the regulations, and has issued an order au- 
jnsurrectionary movement; but that, so far from thorizing all persons, except such as may be in tue 
doing so, a large band having been formed, intended | civil, military or naval service of the government, 
to act on the frontier of Friuli and the Tyrol, some | possessing any products of States in insurrection 
of its members had been captared and disarmed by | which the agents are authorized to purchase, to con- 
the Italian authorities, and would be tried; and | vey them to the designated places of purchase, and 
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declaring such products, so destined, not liable to 
detention, seizing or forfeiture while on the way. Any 
person attempting to transport any articles, except 
in pursuance of these regulations, or any articles 
contraband of war or forbidden by the War Depart- 
ment, will be deemed guilty of a military offence, 
and punished accordingly. ; 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has deci- 
ded that real estate passing by inheritance from hus- 
band to wife, or wife to husband, is subject to a suc- 
cession tax of 6 per cent. upon its clear value. 

We have no information yet of any decisior of 
the government on the case of the Florida. The 
men captured with the vessel have been sent to Fort 
Warren in Boston harbor. The vessel itself, which 
was lying in Hampton Roads, Va., sank at its an- 
chorage on the 28th uit. It had been much dam- 
aged by the collision with the Wachusett at Bahia. 

From Panama we have an account of the discoy- 
ery and frustration of a plot to capture one of the 
Pacific steamers. On the 25th of 10th month, the 
American Consul at Panama received a warning, 
from the Consul at Havana, that a party of rebels 
would arrive at Aspinwall in the steamer carrying 
the notice, with intent to seize the steamer Guate- 
mala. By sending the vessel to sea before their ar- 
rival at Panama, they were baffled for the time, and 
obliged to wait for the Salvador, the one to sail on 
the 10th ult., for Ceutral America. On that day, 
when the passengers had embarked, they were all 
collected in the cabin, as if for an examination of 
tickets, when the commander of the U. S. frigate Lan- 
caster, with an armed force, came on board, ata 
signal, and took possession of the steamer, and it was 
tuken out to sea accompanied by the Lancaster. 
Sufficient evidence of the plot was found, in papers 
containing instruetions frem the rebel Secretary of 
the Navy, arms, handcuffs, &c., in possession of the 
suspected pirates, who seven in number, were ar- 
rested, and transferred to the Lancaster, which re- 
turned to Panama, while the Salvador proceeded on 
its voyage. The leader is said to have made a full 
confession. It is stated that they were to have been 
joined by others along the coast, and that it was in- 
tended to seize the steamer and use it to capture 
ove of the steamers from California carrying 
gold. The commander of the American squadron 
in the Pacific, and the Consuls of Panama and 
Aspinwall, applied to the President of the State, in 
Panama, for permission to transport the prisoners 
across the isthmus, in order to send them to New 
York. That .official declined to grant it, on the 
ground that he was not empowered to do so; and 
they were therefore kept on board the Lancaster. 

The first excursion train on the Union Pacific 
Railroad started from Wyandotte, Kansas, the east- 
ern terminus, on the 28th ult., and ran to Lawrence, 
a distance of 38 miles. 

Mitrtary Arrains.—On the 26th ult., Gen. Hood’s 
army made an assault upon the Union works, at 
Columbia, Tenn., south of Duck river, but was re- 
pulsed, suffering heavy loss. On the 30th, two corps 
made an attack on a part of General Thomas's forces, 
commanded by General Schofield, at Franklin, and 
after a contest, lasting from 4 Pp. m., till after dark, 
were repulsed. A dispatch from Gen. Schofield, es- 
timates the rebel loss at probably 5,000 or 6,000, and 
his own one fourth as great. His troops took about 
1,090 prisoners. During the following night, Gen. 
Schofield fell back towards Nashville, and took up 
& position three miles south of that city. The attack 
at Franklin appears to have been intended to 
force a passage of the Harpeth river at that place, 
tor Hood’s troops, and its failure compelled them to 
crgas the stream at other points. Itis alleged that 


the defence was made merely to gain time for the 
concentration by Gen. Thomas, of most of his force 
in a chosen and strong position near Nashville, 
where it is supposed he will, for the present, remain 
on the defensive, so that Hood must make the at- 
tack if a battle be soon brought on. 


From the army near Petersburg we have no ac- 
count of any important movements, except a recon- 
noissance by cavalry, under Gen. Gregg, on the lst 
inst., to Stony Creek Station, on the Weldon rail- 
road, where the rebel works were captured, and the 
buildings, with a large quantity of supplies, amuni- 
tion, &c., and the railroad bridge were burned. The 
cavalry then returned with small loss. 


We are still without other intelligence from Gen. 
Sherman than what is contained in the rebel papers, 
From these, it would appear that although he had 
been supposed to be threatening Macon, he had not 
seriously attacked that place at the last accounts, 
a small force only having made an attack on some 
part of the suburbs, apparently as afeint, and there 
are some grounds for believing that the main army 
had passed beyond that point, and had pursued its 
march in the direction of Savannah. By vessels 
which have arrived at Annapolis with returned pris- 
oners, we have statements from Savannah papers, 
that on the 30th ult, Gen. Sherman was at Millen, 
78 miles north of Savannah, on the Georgia Central 
railroad. Toreach that point he must have crossed 
the Ocmulgee, Oconee, and Ogeechee rivers, but 
there is no intimation of any attempt at serious resist- 
ance except a report of a slight check at the crossing 
of the Oconee,and some cavalry engagements without 
decisive results. Macon, Augusta, and Savannah 
were all represented as being in a state of defence, 
but little or no organized force appears to exist 
elsewhere in the region thus far traversed. The 
Governor had removed all valuables from Milledge- 
ville to Macon. Before his departure, he had offered 
the convicts in the penitentiary pardon if they 
would volunteer, which most of them accepted. A 
dispatch from the mayor of Milledgeville to that of 
Macon, is published, asking that provisions should 
be sent that city, as the citizens had been despoiled 
by Sherman’s army. 


An expedition under Gen. Foster, left Port Royal, 
S. C., on the 29th ult, and proceeded up Broad 
river to Pocotaligo bridge, on the Charlestoa and 
Savannah railroad, which was captured. Rebel ac- 
counts report a subsequent repulse of this force at 
Grahamsville, on the same road, 15 miles nearer to 
Savannah. 


Coneress,—Both Houses met on the 5th, 51 mem- 
bers being present in the Senate, and 150 in the 
House. N. A. Farwell appeared as Senator from 
Maine, in place of Secretary Fessenden. In the 
House, credentials were presented for three members 
from Louisiana, and were referred to the Committee 
on Elections. Resolutions were adopted, instructing 
the Committee on Waye and Means to inquire into 
the expediency of amending the Constitution, by re- 
pealing the prohibition of any tax on exports trom 
any State; and also intothe expediency of providing 
a sinking faed for the extinguishment of the public 
debt; and directing the same committee, in any 
amendment to be reported to the Revenue bill, to lay 
@ tax on all stocks of domestic liquors on hand. A 
motion instructing it to enquire into the expedi- 
ency of reducing the duties on tea, coffee, sugar, 
&c., was laid on the table, 63 to49. The President’s 
message was received on the 6th. Salmon P. Chase 
was nominated by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate, as Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. 





